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PREFACE 



In 1967 the Dag Ilammarskjbld Foundation mounted a seminar 
on "The Use of Correspondence Instruction in Adult Education: 

Means, Methods, and Possibilities”. This seminar was repeated 
in 1968 . On both occasions the participants came from African 
countries and represented universities, ministries, and para- 
governmental or intergovernmental organizations. 

Both seminars were led by a Directorate consisting of 
Miss Renee Erdos, President of the International Council on 
Correspondence Education (iCCE) , and Head of the School of 
External Studies, N.S.¥. Department of Technical Education, 
Australia, Mr Roy Prosser, Adviser on Adult Education to the 
Kenya Government and Dr, Lars-Olof Edstrdm, Educational Adviser, 

Swedish International Development Authority. 

The participants at both seminars wrote papers on a subject 
within the field of correspondence and/or adult education. These 
papers were presented and discussed at the seminars. Apart from 
this, the seminar work was carried on in the form of lectures 
by the directors of the seminar or by guest lecturers, or through 
case- studies, discussions, and working study visits. 

Some of the seminar lectures and papers will be published 
in a volume entitled Mass Educ a tion: Studies in Adult Educatio n 
and Teaching by Correspondence in Some Developing Countries , 
which”the Foundation will publish in the spring of 1969. But 
it was not possible to make available in this volume all the 
contributions to the seminar. In order to remedy this, the 
following publication has been prepared. It contains most of 
the seminar papers not included in the above volume. 

The papers arc presented in the way that they were originally 
presented to the seminars and should be read in this light. 

The authors have not been able to work over them, elaborate 
on them or check details and references in the way they would 
have done, if the papers had been entirely prepared either before 
or after the seminars. Most of the papers were written during 
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the weeks of the seminars. Nevertheless, the Foundation and 
the seminar directorate feel that comparatively little has been 
published in this field and that it would be indefensible not 
to offer interested readers an opportunity of going through 
mo s t of the seminar papers, many of which contain unique in- 
formation for the student of adult education development on 
the African continent . 

The aims of this publication are thus modest. Xt is 
intended to provide information as a service to all who are 
interested in adult education or teaching by correspondence, 
without any claims to be more than a collection of seminar 
papers. The content and presentation vary from contribution 
to contribution. 

The Dag Hammarskjold Foundation does not necessarily 
share the views expressed by the writers of the papers, and 
each individual author is responsible for the opinions and 
facts put f orward in his contribution. 



THE DAG HAMMARSK J OLD FOUNDATION 



Uppsala, November 1968 




TIES HOLE OF TIES UNIVERSITY IN ADULT EDUCATrOiT 



by Abobc- Glicdai 

I . Objectives and scope of adult education 

Adult education, in its broadest sense, is concerned with 
tlic spread of general, social, vocational and professional 
knowledge to all members of tiro adult public, its specific 
objectives vary with the need and the particular society it 
serves . In the highly developed countries the trend or the 
emphasis seems to be on the liberal enrichment of the adult: 

" . . to maintain an adult population up to the standards of 
competence in knowledge, wisdom, and skill which society re- 
quires? to develop in adults an understanding of the serious 
problems which interrupt the operations and progress of their 
co-operative society and prepare them to participate in the 
solution of those problems,* and to provide all adults with 
the opportunities for their highest possible development in 
attitudes, understanding, knowledge and quality of the human 
existence toward the goal of the greater self-fulfilment and 
realization of each individual human being". ■**' 

In our developing countries the liberal-enrichment approach 
in adult education is not enough. ¥c have to respond not only 
to the needs of certain individuals and groups but also to the 

j I 

needs of the country as a whole# Our educational investments 
must be adapted to our natural needs. If nation— building is 
our goal, wo should not insist on the higli standards of the 
few. As with school education, our adult education Should be 
in line with our particular requirements of development. 

Some of the very important ideas that have promoted adult 
education arc the concepts of life-long learning, community or 
social service and all-round development of the individual in 



l) Adult Education by Gale Jersen, A. A. Liver ight , and \J . Hall cube cl: , 
Adul t E due at i on Assoc, of the USA (1964), p. 7* 



an ago of growing specialization. Owing to rapid and continuouG 
social, economic and technological changes, formal school educa- 
tion cf the conventional type is not enough. Our education 
should not be confined to the child and the adolescent. Adults, 
as a very important and productive group in society, should 
also be provided with all types of education or instruction, 
to satisfy their increasing and even changing needs for general 
and professional education. The level of the educational needs 
of adults ranges from literacy and fundamental education to 
university post-graduate courses. It embraces all types of 
formal and informal instruction addressed to adults. Educa- 
tional work of such magnitude and scope should be carried out 
by all educational institutions, including universities. 

II. University of adult education 

Of all the agencies of adult education, public or private, 
the role of the university, especially in developing countries, 
is very significant . In such countries state educational depart- 
ments arc mainly concerned with school education. Voluntary 
educational associations have not yet reached stages where they 
can play important roles in adult education, as in the Scandi- 
navian countries. Therefore, some adult -education programmes 
should be pioneered by the universities, until, in due course, 
they can be handed over to more appropriate organizations. 

Traditionally, the university has boon concerned with the 
intellectual- cultivation of the few or the professional educa- 
tion of the elite. Knowledge was an esoteric possession of the 
scholar. The concern for society and its needs was rather limited. 
In the second half of the 19th century, the university has be- 
come less of an ivory tower. Many universities throughout the 
world, including those in developing countries, have come to 
recognize their responsibilities to the state or the communities 
that support them and they have risen to face the challenge. 

The three important functions of a modem university arc: 



(a) 

(b) 



(c) 



Tho dissemination of knowledge through, teaching. 

The discovery of knowledge through research and its 
preservation. 

The extension or provision of services to the com- 
munity beyond its walls. 

The last function which modern universities worthy of tho 
name arc adopting implies not only the application of new know- 
ledge to current problems of life but also tho sharing of its 
results with the community at large.' Many universities have 
opened their doors to their respective communities and have 
extended their class-rooms to the public through their extra- 
mural or extension departments. This new furict ion is better 
expressed by Ingeborg Lycko in her book on adult education in 
Norway: 



. o . The task is not only to bring the scientist out of 
his laboratory, but also to bring the public into the 
laboratory; to show them the methods used and to teach 
them why they arc used - or perhaps to teach them,. what 
and how much of the results they should believe,^' 



In developing countries the social, economic and educational 
problems are of great, magnitude . The disparity between the un- 
educated mass, on the one hand, and the handful of educated 
elite, on the other, is vast and disturbing. The acceleration 
of economic, development is handicapped by shortage of vocationally- 
skilled manpower. Universities must collaborate with other 
educational agencies in tho drawing up of comprehensive prog- 
rammes of education and cnlightmcnt and should lead in the 
spreading of new ideas, concepts and skills to farmers, workers, 
teachers, administrators, managers, etc. ; 



III. University adult -education programmes and methods 

As we have just seen, in adult education the responsibilities-; 
of universities arc not limited. Adult education- is a vast field 
with a rather extensive and undefined scope Research on the con- 
tent and methodology of the subject, investigation of adult cdu- 



2) Adult Education in Norway by ingeborg Lycko, Universitets- 
forlaget , Oslo (1964) , p . 35 • 
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cational needs, production on? related literature and advanced 
professional training for adult . educators should bo among the 
primary duties of university adult -education departments. Major 
adult -education programmes which should be offered through extra- 
mural Department s fall in the following categories : 

(a) Academic (formal) education . Many universities offer 
formal education loading to degrees, diplomas or certificates 
in various areas of study or preparatory and remedial courses 
leading to examinations. Guch educational courses arc offered 
not only as a matter of social justice to those who cannot be 
accommodated in regular day classes but also to increase and 
develop the high-level manpower resources of a c oun try without ±r.~ 
tempting economic production. Formal education programmes., es- 
pecially those leading to degrees of certificates , are often 
offered, in the evenings to enable adults to continue their 
education on a part-time basis without leaving their regular 
employment. Some large countries with a relatively sparse 
demographic distribution like the USA, the USSR and Aust.ra.lia 
have used correspondence methods and other mass media for in- 
structional purposes at advanced level. 

(b) Liberal educa.tion . Liberal -education courses are offered 
to those who arc interested in self-fulfilment through informal 
education, in subjects such as literature, music, painting, 
social studies, etc. In an ago of increasing specialization 

and mechanization, narrow-mindedness and misuse of leisure tine 
should be counteracted by importing liberal-education courses 
which promote not only hobbies and other personal interests but 
also intellectual advancement and social responsibility. Guch 
courses can be offered through evening classes, lecture series 
or tours, panel discussions,, study circles-,., creative art or 
film shows, travelling expositions, of artistic and cultural 
collections, TV' and radio educational programmes. 

(c) Vocational education . Vocational advancement of adults 
is one of the most important educational tasks in modern society. 





In a period of increasing' knowledge and technology, men and 
women already engaged in various capacities should be provided 
with opportunities to improve their knowledge, skills and com- 
petence in various occupations. In developing countries, owing 
to the rapid growth of industry, commerce and agriculture, there 
is an urgent need for retraining of technicians , business man- 
agers, accountants,, agricultural supervisors, etc. through 
evening classes or residential courses or by organizing periodic 
seminars, conferences and workshops. •• 

(d) . Training of adult educators . In developing countries 
the most deterrent factor in educational expansion or develop- 
ment is the shortage of teachers in general and adult educators 
in particular. In such countries the universities must initiate 
in-service or pre-service programmes in adult education or com- 
munity work. The training programmes must include courses in 
subject-matter areas and related pedagogical techniques* 

‘Jo have just examined some adult— education programmes and 
the methods by which they should be carried out. Adult educa- 
tion, as we have already soon, is a vast field of educational 
activity. The needs of modern societies arc many and even changing 
The university should play its vital role in this area in the 
following ways: 

(a) In fields in which the university possesses special 
qualifications, extra-mural or extension departments, in co- 
operation with the other teaching departments of the university, 
should sponsor educational programmes of an. academic, liberal, 
vocational or professional nature for external or residential 
adult students. 

(b) In areas or projects which can be sponsored by other 
government ministries, like colleges of agriculture and educa- 
tional or community development, or statutory ergot iizufciono , 
such as. tjac broadcasting corporations, and literacy campaigns, 

•or voluntary ; organizations , such as the trade unions or co~ 
operative sociotids: the university must provide guidance and 



services. at must undertake research and training in adult 
education and should conduct periodic evaluations of such proj- 
ects. 



X would like to conclude this short paper on the role of 
the university on adult education with a statement of Indian 
adult 8uiics.i/0A , s cones rn in g the opportunities nnci o ha llenges o f 
modern universities: 



The opportunities of our universities in the present 
age to irrigate their communities with the waters of 
life-giving knowledge are vast and exciting, lie also 
dare to hope that society will not grudge them the re- 
sources they need for the task. If, then, the universi- 
ties fail to take the opportunities as they come, it 
will amount to a great moral failure. 3) 



Report of the Conference on University Adult Education, 
The University of Rajasthan and J.A.E.A.-, Jaipur (19&5) > 
t> . 4 . 
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TT-rS ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 



CORRESPONDENCE 



INSTRUCTION 



by John Okach 



I take correspondence instruction to mean teaching by 
means of well-constructed lessons - written, oral, televised, 
broadcast or tape-recorded — in which, the faco-to-face method 
of teaching is not the predominant element. In this method of 
teaching the lesson or lessons are dispatcned to the student. 

It is characterized by a two-way communication between the 
student and the teacher, such that feed-back is a necessary 
part of it. The main feature of correspondence instruction is 
the medium of writing and the others are aids to supplement it. 
The written lesson may be sent by mail, by a messenger or by 
any other means of transportation. 

Dr. Lars-Olof Sdstrom notes the following .characteristics 

of correspondence instruction: 

11 C o rre sponden c e instruct ion is, for reasons of economy, 
a means of mass education, although there is nothing, 
from a theoretical point of view , to prevent the es- 
tablishment of correspondence instruction for only a 
handful of students. 

Correspondence education is very flexible It can be 
combined or integrated with most other forms of educa- 
tion in order to form an instructional system, and it 
can easily be adapted -tc suit local conditions and. 
needs. Although in itself a system, it can very easily 
be absorbed into systems mainly based on other forms 
- of teaching", l) • 

It is fair to argue that in the light of .these characteris- 
tics correspondence instruction, while it includes written ma- 
terial, can be combined with other aids u •' ' • • • 

It is immaterial, however, whether it is written or not. 

One thing it must be, namely, self -instructional and it must 
have provision for communication between teacner aind pupil. 




Mass Education: Studies in Adult Education and Teaching by 
Correspondence in some Developing Countries , p . 



In other words there must be feed-back. It must make the stu- 
dent actively involved and engaged in problem-solving. 

There are two kinds of correspondence courses and here I 
quote Dr. Bdstrom again: 

There are two main kinds of correspondence courses: 
the self-contained course and the study guide. The 
self-contained course is, as the name indicates, com- 
plete in itself, whereas the study guide comments on, 
clarifies and supplements material originally not in- 
tended for self-study, e.g. school or university text- 
books, films, sound tapes, etc. The study guide ar- 
ranges the basic, main body of the material so that 
the student’s learning is facilitated. Generally speaking, 
the course breaks down the subject material into com- 
paratively short steps, called "lessons", ’’units” , ’’as- 

signments” or ’’letters” , at the end of which the student 
has to send in answers to questions, sometimes called 
’’tests”. Sometimes the units are sent to the student a 
few at a time, sometimes he receives the whole course 
at once. 

Although correspondence instruction is rapidly changing 
its character, owing to technological advances, the traditional 
method of preparing written material for the students is. still 
strong. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the written aspect will 
ever disappear. 

Correspondence instruction, as such, started in the 19 til 
century. It has been looked upon as an inferior method of 
teaching in Britain and some Commonwealth countries, probably 
because most of the commercial correspondence schools have 
used it as a means of making money, with paying regard to the 
kind of materials they dished out to their students. In some 
countries, however, it has gained an honourable place. In 
America, Japan, Sweden, Australia, Zambia and Norway it is 
regarded as a respectable way of acquiring knowledge. But oven 
in these countries it did not become respectable overnight.. 

As a system of education, correspondence instruction is 
cheap and one can reach a bigger audience than by other methods. 

It may bo in order to pause, at this juncture, and examine 
what advantages it has for both developed and developing com- 
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trio s . 

Correspondence instruction is considered, an inexpensive 
method of teaching. It is inexpensive because, with a small 
staff of, say, 100 teachers, a correspondence school can teach 
literally thousands of people in a manner that would be impos- 
sible with face- to~faco teaching. In this respect it can al- 
leviate the shortage of teachers in a country which faces this 
problem. Iloreover, because the teachers do not meet the stu- 
dents, they can work at times of their own choosing. This means 
that one can make use of specialists in other organizations , 
who can write courses or mark papers during their spare time. 

In the process one can roach people anywhere in the world. 
In other words, correspondence education defies die geographical limitations im 
posed upon ircsdxfcntial or day-school systems. Thus, in a country which 
is sparsely populated, one reaches pupils in whatever remote 
part of their country they may bo residing. In short, corre- 
spondence education makes it possible for one to reach an 
audience which is otherwise unreachable by oilier pedagogical 
methods. 

One of the characteristics of modern society is the mo- 
bility of the people o Ifhcrcas in the traditional face-to-face 
teaching people who move from one geographical area to another 
would have their studies interrupted in the event of, say, 
transfers, correspondence education offers them the opportunity 
to continue their studios wherever they may go. This is impos- 
sible if a student has to attend an institution where he or she 
must loam with others. 

It should.be remembered also that correspondence education 
makes it possible to train teachers on the job, so that they 
learn and practise whatever has just boon learnt. This is of 
even greater advantage to the practising teacher, because, 
while learning and gaining valuable practical experience, he 
or she also earns as a worker. 

Also import an. t to note is the fact that correspondence 
instruction probably takes into account - more than any other 
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method - individual differences in motivation and rate of lear- 
ning. Tlie student is allowed to proceed at Iiis own pace and lie 
receives attention to his own problems and questions. This is 
of vital importance, partly because it avoids the fallacy of 
assuming that all the students have the same ability, as is 
the case in classes in which the students are all classified 
as being at the same standard. It therefore saves a student the 
embarrassment of being left behind if he is in a class in which 
the others learn faster. By the same token it saves the bril- 
liant student the disappointment or boredom of having to sit 
in a class and wait for the slow learner. ~.Ie are all probably 
aware of how adults hate to see their ignorance revealed in 
the presence of others. Correspondence instruction shields them 
from this revealation! 

Another aspect of correspondence instruction which is also 
important is that the student finds that the course provides 
him with a permanent record. Unlike the school or university 
student, the lessons are sent him in such a way that he will 
never miss anything. A schoolboy or university student may fall 
ill and miss a class and therefore the lessons or he may bo 
there but find the teacher going too fast for him to take down 
all the essential points, apart, of course, from the fact that 
he may misunderstand the teacher and put down wrong informa- 
tion. Indeed, he may hate the teacher and fail to follow a 
full lecture or talk. The correspondence student does not face 
this situation. 

One should not forget also that correspondence education 
is flexible, so that, apart from the fact that it is likely to 
be more carefully planned and organized than the average, it 
can bo made to suit .Local conditions and needs. It can also bo 
combined with other forms of education. It also makes feed- 
back possible in a manner that neither television nor radio 
can do. Indeed, it can bo personal - much more so than both 
radio and television. The student can be made to feel that it 
is he and ho alone who is monopolising the attention of his 
teacher. This sense of having a personal teacher is lacking in 
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radio and television, where the student knows that others are 
also watching or listening. Apart from this, student and teacher 
are more independent of each other than in the conventional 
methods, so that when and where the student studies is a a 
matter for himself alone. Thus, people who live far away from 
educational institutions or those who wish to work and earn 
while they are studying can do so. For adults this is all the 
more important because they have more than one role to play. 
Studying is just one of the responsibilities of an adult and 
Is necessary that ho should bo able to discharge his res- 
ponsibilities and still be able to study at times convenient 
to himself. This also gives the correspondence student the op— 
portunity to discipline himself, which is a form of training 
per so » lie has, too, the opportunity of relating what ho loams 
to real life, as he is not isolated from the community. 

Despite all these advantages of correspondence ins t ruc- 
tion, it has its shortcomings . It is a very difficult way of 
studying and not many people arc capable of subjecting them- 
selves to self-disciplinc . There there are no study circles or 
group activity, it can be a very inhuman method of education, 
in that the student lacks personal contact with liis teacher, 
so that the human element is missing. 

Unless supplemented by other teaching aids correspondence 
instruction, as such, is incomplete. It cannot, for example, 
adequately furnish a student with a knowledge of a foreign 
language. 

In the African context it cannot fully meet the needs, 
because as a system it requires as its prerequisites the pos- 
session of good roads, reliable transport and good communica- 
tions. These arc still lacking in Africa, so that it may take 
* weeks before some students receive their lessons or corrected 

papers, lie know that this may adversely affect the student’s 
motivation, if he is forced to wait for too long. Nor can somo 
Africans afford such aids as tape-recorders or even lamps and 
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tables , to study on their own. bhilc one can argue that those 
arc not weaknesses in the system, it should bo remembered that 
the system has its limitations in an African sotting. On the 
whole, however, it .is the only method by which some of our 
educational problems can be solved and solved faster. 
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TRAINING SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT WORKERS BY CORRESPONDENCE 



by A Shawky 



One of the basic problems in African countries is the 
scarcity of trained personnel, on the one hand, and the in- 
efficiency of the majority of those who are already trained, 
on the other. The field of social development is no exception 
in this respect. On the contrary, the need for training, re- 
training .and further training of personnel is a clamant need 
in this field ; Even those who are highly trained are usually 
oriented to problems, concepts and practices prevailing in 
industrialized communities, a matter which limits their readine 
to understand and accept a more flexible and dynamic point of 
view, which is basic in dealing with African social problems. 

So the question of training social-development workers in 
Africa is a problem for the following reasons: 

(1) Because the number of personnel in need of training 
is great at different levels and in different specialities. 

(2) Because the number of personnel qualified for training 
others is limited. 

(3) Because the funds allotted for social-development 
training are limited. 

So the great question is always how to find an effective 
method of training which can reach as many people as possible, 
using the least number of staff and the least amount of funds l 
The correspondence method of education is never mentioned as 
a possible solution. There is always an air of doubt about 
it. The main reason is that people who have been trained in 
a conventional face-to-face way cannot see any other way or do 
not give themselves the chance to think of any other way, while 
the very limited group who have been forced by circumstances 
to study by correspondence never have the courage to speak 
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about it, knowing that mentioning it may throw doubt on their 
academic efficiency and professional activities. 

The case for the correspondence method of educati on 

Arguments for training by correspondence have been advanced 
in several places and so it may be of value to examine them here. 
However, because this is a new set-up, it may be useful to make 
a quick reference to them, to illustrate how the method can meet 
African training problems in the social-development field. 

(1) Training by correspondence can reach a large number of 
students, using a relatively few number of teachers. 

( 2 ) Training by correspondence is a very cheap method when 
compared with face-to-face methods of training. The requirements 
for teachers, facilities and equipment are usually much less in 
correspondence methods . 

• (3) Training by correspondence does not require students to 

leave their work or duty stations. They can study during their 
leisure hours. This fact alone has real importance because 
(a) the work is never hampered (on the contrary, it gains, 
especially if there is a relationship between what the student 
is learning and what he actually does in his job), (b) Students 
coming from poor families can earn their livings and study at 
the same time, and (c) employees living in small towns far from 
big cities, which are usually the centres for advanced education, 
can get their education without having to migrate. This is of 
real importance, as those who migrate for study are usually 
tempted by the attractions of big cities and tend to stay there 
after training. As a result, smaller towns are deprived of their 
best-qualified personnel. 

(4) Employees posted far from conventional training centres 
usually complain about being deprived of training opportunities. 
Correspondehce courses help in solving this problem. 

(5) In the conventional face-to-face type of education, 
students have to move at the pace of the group or they are 
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considered failures. In correspondence education, every student 
can pursue his study the way he likes and at the speed he feels 
comfortable with. 

(6) Correspondence education meets adult psychological 
needs more than face-to-face methods, as adult students are 
usually uneasy at the idea of sitting in a class-room and com- 
peting with other students and sometimes resent the idea - or 
at least feel unrelaxed when they have to listen to a lecturer 
who may be younger than they are. The correspondence method 
offers a very comfortable psychological atmosphere for the adult, 
as he can learn without telling anybody that he is a student 

and withoiit being asked whether he passed or failed. 

(7) Correspondence education helps the student to acquire 
the habits of self-reliance, patience and perseverance which 
are essential for future growth. 

(8) If the student's studies are related to what he is 
actually doing in his employment, the situation offers the best 
atmosphere for learning, as the student gets the chance to 
practise what he is learning in an actual situation, and thus 
the material he is learning becomes meaningful. 

Limitations of the correspondence method of education 

Like any other teaching method, the correspondence method 
has its limitations. It is true that some of them can be dealt 
with in a more or less successful way, if the teaching staff is 
patient, imaginative and dedicated, but in normal conditions these 
limitations are there and, most of the time, should be accepted 
as built-in limitations. Some of these limitations are as follows; 

( 1 ) The relationship between the teacher and the student 
is, by the nature of the method, much less personal than that 
in face-to-face methods. It is true that many correspondence 

t 

teachers do their best to make the method more personal, but 
still it remains impersonal to a very great extent. A teacher 
in a face-to-face teaching situation, who has to see the student 
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day after day for a whole year at least, and sometimes fox’ 
several years, acquires, even without any intention to do so, 
lots of knowledge about the student’s abilities and personal 
life and establishes a certain type of relationship, which 
facilitates the interaction important for the educational pro- 
cess. This type of relationship cannot be established in a 
correspondence course, with all the good intentions to establish 
personal relationships, and this is certainly a limitation which 

should not be ignored or underestimated. 

(2) Long ago, rich families in many countries used to get 
first-class tutors for their children at home. Such a method 

is highly criticized, on the ground that the student learns from 
group experience as much as he learns from the tutor or teacher. 
The student learns how to co-operate, how to compete, how to 
express himself, how to defend himself, how to build friendships, 
how to help others, etc. In short, he learns how to be a social 
being, while living and growing up with other students under 
trained leadership . To say that people acquire their social 
skills through living in the family and the community certainly 
underestimates the role of qualified leadership in the sociali- 
sation process, especially in sophisticated urban communities. 

(3) Much of the work depends on the student himself. If 
he is not highly motivated, he may feel the difficulty, lose 
interest and then abandon the study. For this reason, a high 
percentage of drop-outs is usually associated with the corre- 
spondence method of education. 

( 4 ) Field-work or practical work, as it is called in. many 
professions , is also a difficulty that has been mentioned in 
association with correspondence education. However, this problem 
is usually solved by (a) training those who are already on the 
job, using their seniors - after some training - as field-work 
supervisors, and (b) employing, for those who are not employed, 
special field representatives to help in placing and field 
supervision . 




ouch limitations , important as they are, do not by any 
means demolish the case for correspondence courses. All that 
they do is to show us that there is still a long way to go in 
perfecting the correspondence method, which is certainly a very 
promising method for developing countries during their current 
stage of development. 



What is the problem then ? 

If the correspondence method of education has proved itself 

i 

to be a reasonably successful method in many fields and in varied 

situations, what then are we worried about? Why do we ask whether 

it can be used for training social— development personnel? j 

fact, professionally trained, social-development personnel ! 

are right when they express their reluctance to accept the 

method , That is because, as a profession at body, they have 

developed in the course of time experience and insight in training 

methodology and have arrived at some professionally accepted 
• ♦ ^ • . ( / 
training formulas which seem very hard to change - not because 

of lack of flexibility, but because these formulas have proved 

to be basic and successful in training professionals. 

Social-development personnel maintain that the following 
points are basic: 

(1) That supervised student life is extremely important in 
helping the student to acquire the skills needed for working with 
people. Such skills are much more important for a social-devel- 
opment worker, whose main job is to work with people, than for 
an engineer who works with machines basically. 

(2) That the discussion-group method - which is a basic 
feature in social -development training - is of the utmost' "im- 
portance in training social-development workers to acquire 
discussion skills 5 , whether as leaders ( presenting “subjects , 
encouraging discussion, directing discussion, helping aggressive 
and withdrawn participants, summarizing, etc.) or as participants 
(verbal expression, listening, compromising, keeping to the 
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point, etc.). In addition, this discuss ion- group method also 
helps students to acquire the group- thinking habit, the ability 
to add ideas - or parts of ideas - together to form new ideas, 
the ability to analyze and organize ideas, the ability to accept 
others’ points of view, the ability to find meaningful relation- 
ships between ideas and to generalize from specific scattered 
experiences, etc. 

(3) That supervised field-work - with systematic statistical 
and narrative recording, and regular individual and group con- 
ferences with the supervisor - is the basic teaching method which 
helps the social-development worker to develop self-awareness, 
the ability to use himself to help others, the ability to define 
his role in a specific situation, and, in short, the ability to 
examine, diagnose and then act. That is why social-development 
trainers consider supervised field-work the comer stone of 
social-devel.opment training. 

With all this in mind, we should appreciate the anxieties 
expressed by social-development trainers when they hear about 
training social-development workers by correspondence. With 
all tliese objections to the use of the correspondence method 
in training social-development workers, the picture looks dim 
and complicated. However, I believe that this complication arises 
from two basic sources: 

(1) Considering pre-service training as the only type of 
training needed. 

(2) Lack of full understanding of modern methods of corre- 
spondence teaching. 

Elements in the correspondence method 

Many people think that correspondence education means sending 
cyclostylod material, usually taken directly from a text-book, 
to students. for them to read and thus get ready for an exam. 
Commercialized, correspondence colleges,, with their basic interest 
in profits, have propagated this false notion of correspondence 
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education. To get a clearer idea of' the method, it may be useful 
to mention the highlights of the method. 

(1) Course-writing . Written material sent to students is 
basically different from that used in regular text-books, as 
text-books are usually written on the assumption that they will 
be further explained in class by a teacher, while correspondence 
material is written on the assumption that it will cover both 
sides, the text-book material and what the teacher would say 

in class too. Thus, correspondence material is usually self- 
contained, self-explanatory and stimulating for further study. 

(2) Lesson units . Students receive their lessons in units. 
They do not receive all the material at the same time. This 
helps the student in dividing his study into meaningful parts 
and encourages him to keep on studying. 

( 3 ) Two -way communication . After studying the lesson, the 
student has to send a written assignment to the teacher, who 
comments on it in detail in a way that stimulates further study 
(not only correction) and sends it back to the students, who 
may comment again in turn and so on. This continuous process 
of two-way communi cation between thb teacher and students is 
basic to any correspondence course. 

<*) Free pacin g. This is also a basic characteristic of 
correspondence education. The student is free to pace his 
study at the speed he likes and feels comfortable with. Such 
a basic principle helps many correspondence students to over- 
come their practical difficulties. 

(5) Maintaining the student's interest . Continuous com- 
munication on a personal level between the teacher and the 
counsellor, on the one side, and the student, on the other, is 
very important in correspondence courses. This is basic, in 
order to keep the interest of students and to help in solving 
their study problems as they arise. 
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Training social-development workers 

Now, with this in mind, let us examine the possibilities of 
training social-development workers in five areas of training. 
In-service training, on-the-job training, further training, 
training trainers and pre- service training: 

In-service training 

Refresher courses and additional training for social-develop- 
ment administrators, supervisors and workers who have already 
been trained can be carried on by correspondence. Administrators 
need refresher courses and more advanced courses, especially 
in social administration. Supervisors need refresher courses 
and more advanced courses, especially in supervision. Social- 
development workers need refresher courses and more advanced 
courses in human behavior, methods of working with people and 
programme content . 

Such correspondence courses can be either carried on on 
their own or in preparation for seminars, workshops, conferences 
and oral- training courses. 

On -the -.job training 

Social-development workers, who arc already in service 
and who have never had a chance of professional social-develop- 
ment training, can get such training by correspondence or at 
least a large part of it. Because they arc already doing the 
job, correspondence training will be more meaningful and will 
have greater impact on their behavior and efficiency, as mentioned 
earlier at the beginning of this paper. 

Further training 

I referred before to what is called ” additional training”. 
This is, of course, one type of further training on the job. 
However, I mean here formal additional training for a master* s 
or a doctor's degree, for example. 
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In fact, the correspondence method is already in use at 
this level of training. The course is usually divided into 
two parts - courses and thesis. Universities normally insist 
on a residential period, which is usually the course period. 

Most universities allow the use of corr espondon.ee during- thesis 
or dissertation xvriting. If the supervisor is trained as a 
correspondence teacher, certainly better results would be 
achieved . 

Training trainers 

Most social-work educators - as in other specialities - 
believe that they can train because they have a. command of the 
subject matter. This is net true, of course. Professionals 
at this level usually resent the idea of sitting in a class to 
get training. They usually depend on reading reports, profes- 
sional magazines, etc. to increase their efficiency in social- 
development education. Correspondence courses could be a very 
useful tool in this direction, once they are accepted. 

Fre- service training 

Even in this area, correspondence courses could be useful, 
if a careful plan is drawn up, using oral and correspondence 
courses wherever appropriate. 

If we examine a four-year course (which is almost the standard 
pattern now in African universities), we shall find that the 
whole of the first year is usually devoted to background sub- 
jects like sociology, psychology, economics, general description 
of the field, etc. This background material can be easily taught 
by correspondence. Again, with further examination, we shall 
find that a good part of the fourth year is devoted to writing 
a final project, which is again a likely period for correspondence 
education. So it is basically the second and third years which 
need residential training to meet the requirements of social- 
development professionals. 






Such an arrangement could certainly save the cost of 
training and could help in solving an acute problem which mo st 
university towns have, i.c. the housing problem. 

•■«=? Thus, as we can sec now, there is a real need and possibility 
of introducing correspondence- teaching methods in the field of 
social-development training. The degree of success of this 
method depends entirely on the efficiency with which the method 
is used. It depends on the professional level of course-writers, 
editors, designers and production specialists, the sincerity 
and dedication of teachers and their ability to personalize 
their relationships with students and, most important, the 
efficiency, soundness and ingenuity of the director of training,, 





TILE STRUCTURE AND WORK OF THE GEZIRA BOARD AG A CASE STUDY 
IN DEVELOPMENT 

by Gamal Idris El Iiibir 



By. the beginning of this century, the financial position 
uf the Sudan was terribly precarious, and nothing could be 
planned that had no direct connection with the economic needs 
of the country. There was -in particular a pressing need for 
capital expenditure on communications and irregation works. For 
both of them seemed t c be of vital importance in any conceivable 
economic development. The country, being very extensive, had. a 
special need of railway lines to link the main centres of pop- 
ulation and production, and of a port on the Red Sea, through 
which the inhabitants could import their requirements and ex- 
port their products. Also, in the absence of known mineral 
wealth, the chief source of potential production was the land, 
and irrigation seemed to be the obvious way of increasing yields 
Fortunately there was plenty of naturally fertile soil. 

Meanwhile the future irrigation, possibilities of the whc-lo 

Nile were investigated by an eminent British irrigation engineer 

Sir William Gars tin, who in 1904 published a report in which he* 

♦ 

strongly advocated the building of a dam or barrage at Scumr 
on the Blue Nile to provide irrigation for. the Gezira. 

And so the Gezira seemed to be predestined by ior 

large-scale development because of its extensive cultivable 
area, comparatively dense agricultural population, raid gentle 
slope from south-east to north-west, and from the blue 1711c to 
the White Nile, making irrigation possible from or.e of the dan 
sites on the former river. All these circumstances influenced 
the development of the Gezira region. 

Two types of agriculture were practised in the Gezira be- 
fore the launching of the canalisation scheme: riverine agri- 
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culture and rain-land agriculture. Along the* river banks land 
was cultivated in two ways: (a) the sloping margins of islands 

or the lower parts of the river banks, called guruf , were cul- 
tivated after being flooded by the river, and (b) the higher 
terraces of the river banks, which were rarely or never flooded, 
were irrigated by water raised from the river by means of 
shadufs (hand-operated levers) or sagia (water wheels). Thus, 
the riverine inhabitants of the Nile have been acquainted since 
time immemorial with the system of agriculture by irrigation. 
Further inland, where no possibility existed of irrigating by 
flooding at high water or by traditional methods, the inhab- 
itants had to rely exclusively on the rains. Here crop produc- 
tion was ensured by the construction of earth banks or ter- 
races to conserve water. 

But it was the traditionally irrigated agriculture on the 
river, especially where sagia were used, which largely influ- 
enced the partnership system adopted in the Gezira scheme. The 
sagia cultivation was generally carried out on a partnership 
system bo tween the different parties supplying the land, the 
sagia itself, the animals drawing it, and the agricultural 
labour. The proceeds (i,o. the crops) wore shared between the 
partners according to a cortain formula acceptable to all of 
them. This traditional formula, which later came to form the 
very basis of the partnership system of the Gezira scheme, was 
first discovered during the experimental stage of the scheme 
at Fadasi village by the Inspector of Agriculture who was re- 
sponsible for the nearby Tayiba Pilot Project in 19H* This 
Inspector found that crops produced by the water-wheel irriga- 
tion were divided into the following shares out of a total of 
thirty : 

(a) The landlord, who provided a tenant with a plot for 
cultivation, was entitled to claim three shares of the crop or 
one- tenth. 

(b) The owner of the water wheel, who was also responsible 



for its repair and maintenance in good working condition, was 
entitled to claim three shares or one-tenth of the crop. 

(c) The owner of the cattle moving the water wheel re- 
ceived six shares or two -tenths of the crop. 

(d) The person who supplied fodder for the cattle was en- 



titled to two shares. 

(c) The person who supplied seeds and implements was to 
receive four shares. 



( f ) The remaining twelve shares or four-tenths of the crop 
were for the tenant „ 

So the agricultural experience of the local people in gen- 
eral, as well as the riverine agricultural traditions in par- 
ticular, were valuable assets Tor the proposed agricultural 
development in the area. IDven cotton cultivation was practised 
in some parts of the Gezira, relying on rain. It seemed that a 
good number of physical and cultural factors were favourable to 
or at least did net present any obstruction to large-scale ag- 
ricultural development in the region. The dilemma • confronting 
the Government was how to raise the capital. The idea of in- 
viting foreign investment was entertained, but one of tlie dif- 
ficulties here was that the local people who owned the land were 
neither acquainted with large-scale economic development nor 
used to foreign investment in agricultural production. However, 
being anxious to improve its financial resources to meet its 
various liabilities, the Government found no way but to enforce 
a land policy with two conflicting objectives, namely, protec- 
tion of the natives’ rights and development on a sound economic 
basis for commercial purposes. Following this policy, the natives, 
whose lands were registered, were forbidden to sell, mortgage 
or otherwise dispose of any land without the consent of the 
provincial governor, and the genuine investor with capital was 
not discouraged. In fact, in the absence of Sudanese capital 
there was no other way of developing agriculture in the Sudan , 
ccpt by foreign concessions , 
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The triple partnership, as lias already been indicated, had 
its origin in the local traditions of riverine cultivation, in 
which the provisions of land, water, supervision and labour were 
considered as different responsibilities , and tlieir suppliers 
were awarded proportionately from the crops grown. And so, 
broadly speaking, and in accordance with the terms of this 
triple partnership, the following plan was drawn up: 

(a) The Sudan Government was to provide land and water. 

To provide the land, the Government, after* surveying the Gezira 
land and registering it in the names of individual owners, pas- 
sed a scries of enactments, culminating in the Gezira Land Or- 
dinances of 1921 and 1927 } whereby land use was completely di- 
vorced from land ownership. In accordance with this legislation, 
the Government compulsorily rented for kO years the land needed 
for cultivation under the Gezir- scheme, and promised to pay to 
the owners (who were given, in addition, priority tenancies when 
irrigation was subsequently applied to their land.) an annual 
rental of P.t. 10 per feddan , which was then equivalent to the 
highest current rental in operation. The Government also 
acquired some land for the scheme by purchase. 

The irrigation works wore made available Toy a loan from 
the British Government. In return for those provisions, the 
Government was to have 40 c /o of the cotton proceeds. 

(b) The Sudan Plantations Syndicate (succeeded by the Sudan 
Gezira Board in 1950) was to provide the managerial ability and 
the working capital. Its duties included the clearing and level- 
ling of the land and the provision of subsidiary canal sj the 
recruitment of administrative, accounting and clerical staff, 
together with the provision of offices, housing, stores and 

any other buildings necessary for the proper management of the- 
se home . It was also responsible for the financing and marketing 
of the cotton crop. Advances were also to bo made from time to 
time to the tenants, as it might be necessary to enable them to 
finance tlieir own obligations. 
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In return Tor this tlic Syndicate was entitled to 20 c jo of 
the cotton proceeds. 

(c) The local cultivators (the tenants) were to provide 
the agricultural labour. They had to undertake at their sole 
expense to till the land, sow, and harvest the cotton crop and 
deliver it to the management at its collecting stations in the 
field . 

In return for this, tenants were entitled to 40 $ of the 
cotton proceeds. In addition to their share of the cotton 
crop, they were also to enjoy all the durra (sorghum) and 
lubia (Donavist bean) they could grow, free from any Govern- 
ment tax. Recently, the Board has adopted a policy of inten- 
sification and diversification of crops, whereby plots to 
grow vegetables, groundnuts and wheat are given to tenants, 
wherever possible, and these crops arc neither shared with 
the tenants nor taxed. 

The essence of the land policy to be followed in the 
Gezira, and the basis of the partnership system, and many 
other vital points were agreed before the Scnnar Dam was 
completed and the Gezira scheme as a whole was launched. 

But despite the fact that the out standing characteristic 
of the scheme - the partnership system - was basically in- 
fluenced by local agricultural traditions, the local people 
themselves scorned to have been given no voice in all the 
decisions that culminated in the es tablishment of this major 
development scheme. The Government, which was fully aware of 
the precarious financial position of the count ry, assumed 
complete responsibility for deciding unilaterally on what 
ought to bo done. On the other hand, despite the country’s 
pressing need for capital, speculators wore not given easy 
terms. Thus, by entering as a partner in the scheme, the 
Government, beside other gains, tried to protect the tenants 
against any possible exploitation by investors, especially 
as land speculation had been increasing abroad since the 
early days of the rcconqucst of the Sudan. And so, notwith- 
standing its regional character, the Gezira scheme was from 
the start a national investment for the whole country. 
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However, with the official opening' of the dam in 1925 , the 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate was given the Gezira concession 
for a period of 25 years, and since that time we have witnessed 
considerable expansions in the irrigated area in the Gozira. 
With tlio opening of the Genii ax' Dam, the area was immediately 
increased to 80,031 foddans , and continued to increase until 
the cotton area was 23^,715 foddans ( 1952 ) and the total cul- 
tivable area of the scheme was approximately one million fed - 
dans . 

Recently with the development of the huge South-West 
Managil Extension, the cotton area has been increased to 
about 5 ^ 2,238 3/h foddans ( 1966 ), and the total area of the 
scheme to almost two million foddans . 

That is broadly the story of economic development in the 
Gezira, a development which has radically changed the mode of 
life in that region, for it has brought about a substantial 
source of wealth. Today the position of the Gezira scheme is 
dominant in the national economy of the country, and has a 
groat influence on other development projects. The importance 
of the scheme to the country as a whole can hardly bo oxaggerat 
It supplies today about 60 $ of the cotton production in the 
Sudan, and its long-staple cotton and cotton seeds provide 
about 65 ^ of the value of domestic exports. It also provides 
employment for about 80,000 tenants and their families and 
casual labour for over 300,000 people during its picking 
seasons, and 10,000 casual labourers employed by contractors 
during the ginning season. Over and above that, there is a 
largo team of almost 10,000 personnel in its permanent estab- 
lishment of managers, engineers, technicians, accountants, 
clerks, skilled workers and unskilled labourers. It also has 
a stimulating effect on tlio trade of the country, by providing 
cash to tenantry and paid employees. 

As regards the Gezira inhabitants, the development of the 
area has made a groat economic and social impact on thorn. 

Though tlio increases in tenants' incomes wore not significantly 
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high, yot their attitude has been completely changed towards a 
cash economy. Their gradual integration with, growing urban com- 
munities has crcatod in them now concepts ox reasonable stan- 
dards of living and stimulated new wants and demands. Today, 
despite any fluctuations in cotton yields due to climatic con- 
ditions, pests, plant disease or otherwise, as well as fluctua- 
tions in sale prices with disturbing effects on family budgets, 
the tenants are generally enjoying a reasonable standard of 
living. The highest income the tenants received from the cotton 
proceeds was in 1951. During that year, the yield obtained 
(6.8 leant ars per feddan ) was the highest in the history of the 
scheme, and it coincided with the Korean -Jar. Cotton prices were 
then at an unprecedented level , raising the expert value of die Gezira cctten to 
£54,837, 000. Tie tenants' share was aboufc £17,500,000 end die average not profit 
per tenancy was £800. That high income of 1951 induced tenants 
to spend lavishly without any provision for the future. Thus, 
it can be safely said that among other possible -factors adver- 
sely affecting the tenants' income and aggravating their economic 
problems is their unwise spending. An example of this is their 
excessive and rising expenditure on labour to satisfy social 
criteria, for freedom from agricultural labour has always been 
highly esteemed in this society. lienee they have always cried 
that "the tenancy eats all its income", and consequently claim 
bigger slices of the cake to meet their expenses. 



Social Development 

Unfortunately social planning and soci u. 1 development lagged 
much behind the economic development in luc Gezira area. ..here 
were reasons for that. First, the economic development of the 
area was motivated, as has already been mentioned, by the urgent 
need of the Government for quick revenue for nation-wide capital 
and current expenditure. Accordingly the question of social devel- 
opment received little consideration, either in the Gezira or 
anywhere else in the Sudan. Secondly, the Syndicate, though it 
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appreciated the importance of social development, regarded 
this question as something additional which w as not their 
particular concern., They held that their main concern was 
to build, xvith their technical assistance, on efficient economy, 
whiio it was for the Government and the local people them- 
selves to deal with questions of social needs. 

By 1950, the scheme was nationalized, and "the promotion 
of social development by any means having as a main object 
the benefit of the tenants and other persons living within 
the scheme area" was made one of the main duties of the now 
management - the Sudan Gezira Board - as prescribed in the 
Gezira Scheme Ordinance, 1950. To finance the various social- 
development activities, 2 c /o of the net proceeds of the cotton 
crop, as laid down in the Ordinance, is allocated for the pur- 
pose. 

Adult Education as an Example of the Social Services Rendered 
in the Gezira Scheme 

K±sbor±oal_]D ackground 

Adult education in the Sudan began in the early forties* 

It was the Institute of Education, 3akht or Ruda, that took 
the initiative in undertaking experimental work in this field. 
The place chosen for the experiment was Urn Gar, a small island 
on the ‘/hi to ililc comprising a group of small villages with a 
total population of about 10,000 people. Uni Gar had been se- 
lected purposely for two main reasons: 

(1) It is near to the Institute of Education, only 30 kilo- 
metres away, south of Bakht or Ruda, and this cnabj.es the staff 
to organise and supervise the work to be done. 

( 2 ) Agriculture is the main occupation on uhc island and 
the majority of the inhabitants live at subsistence level with 
no social services at all . Ilonco there is a suitable atmos- 
phere for running the experiment. 




The aim, as outlined by the Principal of tlic Institute, 
.then was : 

(a) To bridge the gap between the illiterate parents, who 
had missed the train oi education, and tlier r children) who 
have had the chance of catching that train * It was believed 
that giving such adults some sort of fundamental education 
would help members of the family to live in harmony and un- 
derstanding. 



(b) To give civic education, so that members of the rural 
community could play tneir roles adequately in improving t-ncii 
lot. 



However, the Um Gar experiment in adult education was 
successful to such an extent that the Sudan Gezira Board ne- 
gotiated with the Ministry of Education the possibility of 
introducing this kind of work in the Gezira scheme . As a 
result of these talks, adult education started in the Gezira 
for the first time in 19^-9* 

The two agencies concerned - the Ministry of Education and 
the Social Development Department of the Gezira Board - agreed 
upon the following scheme. Tlic Min- -3 try would be responsible 
for 

(a) provision of staff, 

(b) training of staff, and 

(c) allocating sums of money for educational purposes. 

The Social Development Department would bo responsible 



for 

( preparing lodging accommodation for the Adult ii,ducn' 
tion. Officers (AEO), 

(b) arranging transport facilities for them, and 

(c) allocating sums of money as grants-in-aid for com- 
munity self-help projects. 



Personnel 

1. Administration . The Senior AEO is in charge of the whole 
work - organization, supervision, co-ordination - in both the 



Gezira and the Managil Extension. The Assistant Senior AEO as- 
sists in the work and he is stationed at the Managil Extension. 



2. Field staff . There arc two types of field staff: (a) the 

local AEO, who is the social worker at the block level, i.c. 
wo i xing m 10 to 13 villages, and, (b) the Resident AEO, who 
is the social worker who does follow-up work at the group level, 
i.c. in 90 to 100 villages. 






The goals which adult education in the Gezira aims to 
achieve can be summarised as follows: 

(1) Developing the cultural activities of the inhabitants 
of the irrigated area. 

(2) Training good citizens, aware of their rights and duties. 

(3) Helping the citizen to discover the human, and natural 
resources in his locality, acquainting him with the problems 
of his community and showing him the different ways of relying 
on himself and living in harmony and co-operation with other 
members of his community, so as to achieve the ultimate goal 
of raising the economic as well as the social life of the 
community as a whole* 

(k) The creation of a faithful and responsible local leader- 
ship , wnich believes in ius cause and lruLssion and is the driving 
force upon which depends the success of any social plan. 

The above goals show that adult education in the Sudan is 



o. unique movement, comprising the principles of general culture, 
as well as the elements of modern social development . Thus, the 
AEO is concerned with developing a sense of good citizenship 
through civic courses, evening talks, discussion circles, cdu- 
c at ional films, lending libraries, etc. Moreover, I 10 endeavours 
to organize the community as a whole, so as to enable it to make 
use of its resources for the betterment of its living conditions 
The social-development plan is thus exploited for the realisa- 
tion of any other social or economic plan. 
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The _glan 

The plan would therefore draw up the broad linos upon 
which the adult Education Officers could base their programmes 
according to their respective local environments. The four- 
year period which the local officer is to spend in a certain 
locality is divided into four phases to facilitate efficient 
and useful service and to help in assessing the whole work 
at the end of this period. 

The first phase . The minimum period for this phase is throe 
months, during which the local officer malic s a detailed study 
of the community in question, in order to acquaint himself 
with the economic and social institutions. 

The sec ond phase . The length of this phase is six months, xhis 
is the stage in which the community is to be mentally and 
psychologically prepared to take an active role in social and 
economic progress. The local officer is here primarily con- 
cerned with the educational and cultural activities, o.g. 
civic courses, evening calks, discussion circles, literacy 
classes, educational visits and film shows, etc. 

Tno third phase . This is a two-year phase, during which the 
local officer proceeds with the educational and cultural prog- 
rammes. In addition, ho stimulates the community to carry out 
small projects, in order to gain the confidence of the people, 
particularly in preparing the village council and its special- 
ized committees to play the loading part in tiac future devel- 
opment of the village, when it is time for the local officer 
to leave finally. The youth are encouraged to develop their 
talents and use their leisure time in wnat would bo bonoficiaJ. 
for the community in which they live. Last hut not least, 
special attention is paid co children, and infant schools, 
together with other recreation facilities, arc made available 
to them whenever possible. 

Tiro fourth phase . This is a ono-yoar phase and it is confined 
to completing the projects already unde rt alien. • The local of- 
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ficcr carries out the following work: 

(1) Perfects the projects which have already been accom- 
plished. 

(2) Hands over his duties to the village council or to 
village development committees and local leaders. 

(3) Evaluates the work that has been done during his stay 
in the area. 

It is certain that the information the officer has collected 

1 

in his first survey and regular reports ar.c of the greatest 
help in determining the success or failure ’of the work as a 
whole . 

Follow-up_ stage 

This stage has no time limit and it is the stage in which 
all the local officers' accomplishments during the above four 
phases arc to bo followed up. lienee the duties of the Resident 
Adult Education Officer arc as follows: 

(1) Following up the actual achievements. 

(2) Following up the mental cnlightmcnt resulting from 
the local officers' campaign, in order to adopt new projects 
for community development based on scientific grounds and 
urge the inhabitants to partake in such development. 

Those are just some of the economic and social benefits 
of the Gozira scheme. As a successful economic enterprise, 
the scheme raises more socio-economic questions than it answers, 
and creates as many problems as it solves. The new and dynamic 
social and economic energies it generated sot in motion con- 
tinuous processes of change. Indeed, this is in itself a vital 
achievement • 
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CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION IN ALGERIA 



by Maache Chclihi 



The massive departure in 1962 of European teachers ( 18,000 
out of 25 , 000 ) compelled us to recruit monitors to ensure the 
normal beginning of the school year and to educate the greatest 
possible number of children who, up to then, had not been 
able to go to school. 

Recruiting was done through an examination on a level 
superior to the primary- school certificate ( certificat d Etudes 
primaires elementaires ) . These unqualified teachers, without 
any experience of teaching, must necessarily receive a rapid 
professional training and worh hard to better their general 
cultural level . 

For this purpose, our Centres for Professional and Cultural 
Formation (CFCP) were opened in 1963 . They soon became cultural 
meeting-places for everyone in the area, teacher or not. 

A centre has usually six levels of teaching. The first is 
the medium level , for students vho can read and write. It 
prepares them for the adult primary certificate ( certificat 
d* Etudes primaires 6lementaires . pour adultes ) in two years. Then 
there is the preparatory level, for students with enough basic 
knowledge, preparing them for the same examination in one year. 

The four following levels, corresponding to the first four 
forms of the secondary school, arc for monitors and non-monitor 
students with a level superior to the primary- school certificate. 
The fourth or terminal level especially prepares monitors for the 
general and professional cultural certificate ( certificat do 
culture generale et prof cssionnelle ) , an' internal examination 
which enables them to become instructors; this level prepares 
also non-monitors for different administrative selective exam- 
inations. 
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In the same centre, teaching is given only in one language, 
either Arabic or French. 

Students at the preparatory and medium levels receive 
notice, every Wednesday, through the daily paper, of their work- 
ing programme for the coming week. They use textbooks which 
are different from those used in normal schools and which are 
given them by the headmaster of the centre when they register. 

Three times a week, during sessions lasting for an hour 
and a half, they have direct contact with their teachers, who 
carefully check and correct their homework and give them all 
the supplementary explanations needed. 

Students at the other levels receive every two weeks a 
booklet entitled L’Ecole du Travail (The Workers’ School), 
produced by the National Pedagogical Institute (iFN), which 
gives them programmes for the -two following weeks. At the 
cultural and professional centre, according to the same schedule 
as for the two preceding levels or in some places from 8 to 
12 a.m. on Thursdays, they too have direct contact with the 
teachers. 

As described above, the method in our centres is to use 
both correspondence material and oral teaching. The study guides 
help students in learning lessons and doing tasks. The oral 
sessions, illustrating the ”face-to~face” teaching, give students 
the opportunity to get to know their teachers and to be known 
by them, and to receive immediately useful advice and information. 
It is not always necessary to send assignments for correction, 
since they are given back directly to teachers by the greater 
part of the students, except those who, on account of their 
dwelling far from the centre, cannot attend the sessions and 
send their papers to the centre nearest their homes, where they 
are, of course, regularly registered. (These papers are for- 
warded as shown ip Figure 1 . ) 
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In the 381 centres we have, the student numbers are as 



follows (Octobe: 


r 1 967) : 












Monitors 


Non -monitors 


Total 


Arabi c - speaking 




6,748 


2,833 


9,581 


Fren ch- speaking 




6,070 


6 , 880 


12,950 




Total 


12,818 


9,713 


22,531 



When they register, the students pay to the headmaster a 
yearly subscription varying according to the level: 



Medium level 30 Algerian dinars (l Algerian dinar equals 

Preparatory level 40 Algerian dinars 1 Swedlsh crown) 

Levels 1 , 2 , 3 & 4 75 Algerian dinars 

Monitors 120 Algerian dinars 

The monitors pay 10 dinars out of their monthly salary. 

They pay more than the other students, since they have in 

1 ) 

addition courses in pedagogy. 1 

The funds are transferred to the National Institute, which 
is in charge of the pi \nting and distributing of study material 
and the payment of teachers’ salaries. 

Manuscript lessons (with illustrations and diagrams, if 
required), elaborated for every level at the IPN by 12 full-time 
teachers and checked by an inspector and an educational counsellor 
are sent to the printing section (the first printed copy is 
again checked before the printing is continued). Having its 
own printing section enables the IPN to get the whole study 
material ready in good time. 

l) Before they begin teaching, monitors have to take, for' 45 
days during the summer vacation, theoretical and practical 
training. 0 n the job, in their own classes, they are guided 
by the material elaborated by the IPN (prepared lessons, 
educational films, lectures by radio, and TV in certain areas). 
They are very often visited and given advice by the pedagogical 
counsellor; once a week they also attend a lesson presented 
either by an experienced teacher or by one of their own number 
on a given subject and participate in the discussion which 
follows. 
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The team at the IPN consists of full-time teachers, but 
in the local centres we have part-time teachers whose hourly 
salary is 8 D.A. Directors have a quarterly salary which 



depends On t 
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four forms and 150 D.A. for those with more than four forms. 

The duties of directors are to register students, to transfer 
their fees to the IPN (to which they also send statistical in- 
formation), to keep up to date the marking of students’ books 
and to send to the Academic Department of the area remarks and 
suggestions about the material used. 

Directors do not issue certificates at the end of studies. 
But when the students pass a public examination (internal exam- 
ination for monitors) , they get certificates from the Ministry 
of Education. 

By the first week of May, a revision programme for the 
baccalaureat has probably started, with educational films of 
the French school at Vandes. The IPN is at present planning 
the use of TV on a national level and the extension of every 
local "Ecole du Travail” to make it a real centre of correspond- 
ence education, controlled by a department of the IPN in Algiers 
and decentralized as much as possible for lectures and correction 
work. Figure 2 shows how these future centres will work and 
their link with the National Institute. 

To be operative, this project, which could "be realized in 
two years, requires, of course, considerable human and material 
resources. We hope to gradually overcome all difficulties. As 
f>a_3piy as next October two pilot centres, at Batna and Tizi— Ouzou, 
will be opened, in accordance with this new formula. In October 
1969 this project will be extended nationwide. 
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PLAN No . 1 
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CULTURAL CENTRES 



Centre 



Algiers 
El Asnam 
Tizi-Ouzou 
Oran 

Mos taganem 

Tlemcen 

Con stantine 

Ann aba 

Setif 

Oasis 

Medea 

Saida 

Tiare t 

Batna 

Saoura 



ARABIC PART FRENCH PART Total General 

of Total No. of Total of all Total of 

centres No. of centres No. of centres students 

students students (A+F) (a+F) 



32 


1,330 


55 


3,527 


87 


4,857 


12 


589 


9 


831 


21 


1, 420 


9 


642 


18 


1,065 


27 


1,707 


10 


928 


1 6 


870 


26 


1,798 


10 


383 


10 


494 


20 


8 77 


3 


309 


6 


532 


9 


84l 


18 


1,334 


24 


1, 287 


42 


2,621 


9 


976 


1 2 


784 


0 -1 


1 , 760 


12 


-• -986 


2 1 


989 


33 


1,975 


10 


504 


1 4 


486 


24 


990 


10 


348 


9 


4i8 


19 . 


766 


4 


283 


4 


244 


8 


527 


5 ■ 


401 


4 


284 


9 


685 


6 


349 


1 4 


686 


20 


1,035 


6 ...... 


. . 219 


2— 


. Jm 


15 


672 



General total 1 56 



9,581 



225 12,950 



381 



22,531 
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